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Mr. Costello's paper begins by stating the 
importance of enquiring whether the benefits 
Lithotrity pretends to offer, be not more Bpe- 
cious than real ; and for the purpose of guiding 
this enquiry, he submits to the Royal Society 
a series of cases illustrating its advantages. This 
paper embraces other objects. The importance 
of the new method of curing Stone having ex- 
cited the attention of the public, a clear state- 
ment of fact is rendered particularly necessary : 
first, in order to set bounds to the enthusiasm 
of those who expect more from it than this me- 
thod can accomplish — secondly, to enable prac- 
titioners in general to discriminate those cases, 
which are within the scope of this operation — 
and lastly, to impress on the minds of the suf- 
ferers themselves the necessity of applying, in 
time, the cure of this cruel disease, by the new 
method ; being always certain, and attended 
with very little pain, in its early stages. 

With this view, Mr. Costello establishes 
four classes, whereby the different gradations 
of difficulty which its application may encoun- 
ter, are exhibited. In the first class, he places 
the simple cases in which the stone is of recent 
formation, and the general health unimpaired ; 
in the second, cases in which the* malady has 
existed for some time, and has produced de- 
rangement in the general health, and commen- 
cing organic alteration ; in the third class, the 
organs are more or less profoundly diseased ; 
and in the fourth class, the calculous concre- 
tions are of large volume — the urinary appa- 
ratus disordered, and the general health de- 
stroyed. This last class of cases can obtain no 
relief from the lithotritic operation ; the three 
former classes admit of its application. In the 
first class, that of the simple cases, Mr. Cos- 
tello gives the history of four cases of the ap- 
plication of this method. From the scientific 
nature of the details, it cannot of course be 
expected that we shall follow him closely in his 
narration. It is sufficient to say, that in this 
class the operation is fully efficacious; and not 
only is it exempt from danger, but almost from 
pain also. In one of these cases, a gentleman 
who had been suffering for «jx months, is cured 
in three minutes ; in another, the patient has 
been afflicted for twelve months, and is cured 
in five minutes ; m a third, the result is equally 
fortunate ; and the fourth, who required two 
applications of the instrument for his cure, 
thinks so lightly of the matter, that at the 
second sitting he tells the operator, " I have 
Buffered severely for the last year, and I dreaded 
the cutting, operation of all things ; but I shall 
now take no more trouble about regimen — for 
if my desease return, it is only the business of 
five minutes to be rid of it." 

Mr. Costello closes the detail of the 
simple cases, by the following reflections 
" These cases exhibit the operation of litho- 
trity in the most favourable point of view, and 
are well calculated to shew the safety and effi- 
cacy of this method. It is obvious, the ear- 
lier this operation is resorted to, the more cer- 
tain and easy will be the cure. When time 
is not given to bring on the general sympathy 
of the constitution with the local irritation, 
and local irritation has not gone the length of 
producing organic alterations in the urinary 
apparatus, then is the application of lithotrity 
certain in its effect, and attended with little or 
Hi. pain, or to speak more strictly, with none, 
Im yond that produced by ordinary catheterism. 
T:ie importance of an early application of this 
method, is well established by the results of 



our practice in France. In 1824, only one- 
third of the sufferers who sought for relief 
by the new method, were considered in a fit 
state for its application. Progressively, their 
number augmented to one-half and two-thirds. 
During the last year, M. Civiale had occasion 
to perform the cutting operation in only two 
instances, out of upwards of thirty cases, and 
he lately observes, in his correspondence with 
me, that he has not had any of those formida- 
ble cases so frequent in the commencement of 
his practice. Lithotrity in France, has thinned 
the numbers of calculous patients, and those 
who in their turn have the misfortune to be 
afflicted with stone, now begin to apply in 
time. The establishment of a lithotritic ward 
in the Hopital-Necker, under the care of my 
friend M. Civiale, will contribute mainly to 
the advancement of an sera in surgery, when 
cutting for stone will be a rare event indeed. 
Though unsupported by the great dexterity 
and surgical tact of the inventor of this ope- 
ration, yet I am fain to hope, that its progress 
in this country will be equally prosperous — 
Indeed, such must be the desire of every friend 
to suffering humanity." 

Mr. Costello then pays a very handsome, 
and we have no doubt, a well-deserved com- 
pliment to Sir Astley Cooper, for the zeal he 
has evinced in making this method more ex- 
tensively known, and in patronizing it with all 
the influence of his high name. 

Mr. Costello ushers in the narrative of the 
cases contained in the second class, by appro- 



trity is certain ; but, unfortunately, our task is 
not always so pleasant. Cases too frequently 
occur which require the greatest care and 
caution in its application, and in which never- 
theless, the result is doubtful. In this class 
the case of Mr. Hall, of Dartford, will be read 
with great interest. This gentleman was ope- 
rated on in France. Mr. Costello terminates 
this case by saying, Mr. Hall has shewn his 
gratitude to lithotrity, and at the same time 
evinced the high opinion he entertains of it as a 
curative method, by addressing to me since my 
return to England, two other gentlemen, 
labouring under the same disease. They are 
not only cured, but are here present at the 
Meeting of the Royal Society, one of these 
gentlemen who had been more than ordinarily 
affected by the danger of his situation, and took 
the trouble of going to Dartford to see Sir. 
Hall, was reassured by him in the following 
words : " There is nothing terrible in this 
operation; be of good cheer, your life is in 
your own hands." The case of Mr. Kearn, 
parish priest of Rathfaraham, near Dublin, 
aged 74, is also a very interesting one. That 
of Hannah Stewardson, operated on at St. 
Bartholemew's hospital, was one of great diffi- 
culty, and is mentioned as the first instance in 
which this operation was performed in any 
public hospital in England; but the case of 
Mr. W. Bowdery, bookseller in Oxford-street, 
exhibits the triumph of lithotrity in the most 
marked manner of any in the series. This 
patient had several calculi, together with an ad- 



priate reflections. He candidly admits that j ventitious growth within the bladder. He 
their treatment is more tedious, painful and had laboured under his complaint for six or 
difficult, than that of the cases in the preceding [seven years. Mr. Costello triumphed over the 
series ; but he adds, that even in these cases, ] numerous difficulties of this case in a manner 
the success of the new method is equally cer- highly creditable to his skill and patience, as 
tain, and free from danger. In one of these well as to the method which he is so laudably 
cases, the forceps of Sir A. Cooper had been engaged in propagating. He terminates his 
employed, but without success, the calculi being account of it, in the following words : " Mr. 

too large for extraction by this instrument Bowdery's case presented a very serious, and 

The patient was cured in three sittings, the happily a rare complication, the treatment was 
last of which took place in Sir A. Cooper's j long. It is true, it might have been consider- 
drawing-room. After the operation he walked ably abridged ; but the patient lived near me, in 
down stairs, in company with the medical men : town, and in his interest as well as in that of !i- 
who had been present on this occasion; and* thotrity in England, Ifeltboondnot tobepreri- 
Sir Astley Cooper seeing him smiling, ob- pitate, lest, -1 should have exposed myself, 
served — " Really, gentlemen, it is extraordi- or the method, to a chance of failure." There 
nary, after an operation for stone, to see the is another case to which we deem it proper to 
patient walk down stairs with us, and laugh at advert, though in as few words as possible ; 
it, as if it were the very reverse of serious;" 



and he added, — " This is indeed the most 
splendid discovery of modern times." The 
coincidence is curious enough, that this patient's 
name should be Stone, and his place of resi- 
dence Folkestone. In another case in this 
class, the forceps had also been used without 
success. ' The patient in this case is Admiral 
Poulden, of Filton, near Bristol, who was re- 
lieved in four sittings. 

The third series embraces cases in which the 
obstacles to the success of lithotrity are serious 
indeed. We the more readily pay attention to 
Mr. Costello's opinions on this point, as they 
seem to be exposed with no other view than 
for the benefit of science. If he had brought 
forward a pretension that no difficulty was op- 
posed to the application of lithotrity, and that 
his success was certain in all cases, we should 
have distrusted his statements altogether. 
Science is best served by candour, and in this 
respect we* have no room to find fault. He 
thus prefaces the detail of the cases contained 
under this class, " hitherto, we only consi- 



it is that of Mr. J. V. Batley, a young 
painter of great promise : this gentleman had 
laboured under this complaint for ten years, 
the calculus had attained the size of a lien- 
egg, (the largest which Mr. Costello's instru- 
ments can grasp,) and he was wasted to a 
skeleton; notwithstanding these unfavourable 
circumstances, Mr. Costello effected his cure. 



of Burke and Fox, at a time when these gre»' 
dcred those cases in which the success of litho- statesmen scarcely agreed on any other subject] 



Levi and Sarah, or the Jewish Lovers, a 
Polish Tale. By Julius Ursinus Niemce- 
wicz. Translated from the German Edition, 
with a Preface and Notes by the Editor. — 
London, Murray. 

Julius Ursinus Niemcewicz is a man distin- 
guished in Poland for his virtue, patriotism and 
talents. It was by his co-operation with king 
Stanislaus, and the more respectable part of the 
Polish Diet, that the constitution which was 
secretly prepared and suddenly adopted in May 
1791, was originally framed. This constitution 
received the warm and concurrent approbation 
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and though Poland could not resist the vault- 
ing ambition of Catharine, and the grasping 
selfishness of Austria, when forsaken by all 
who had bound themselves to prevent its 
further partition, it is confessed on all hands 
that no possible imputation of insufficiency 
or defect could lie against the internal govern- 
ment. Niemcewicz was likewise the early and 
constant friend of Kosciuszko, under whom he 
acted as adjutant-general until they were taken 
prisoners after the fatal defeat at Macziewize 
in 1795, and imprisoned together at St. 
Petersburgh till the accession of Paul, when 
they were liberated and proceeded first to Eng- 
land, and afterwards to the United States. After 
a residence of some years in America they 
returned to Europe, Kosciuszko to Switzerland 
where he died, and Niemcewicz to his native 
country. While Poland remained under the 
power of Bonaparte, he took no part in public 
affairs, bat passed his time in literary retire- 
ment, when however part of the Polish ter- 
ritory was assigned to Alexander by the con- 
gress of Vienna, the Russian emperor re- 
solved to form that portion into a separate 
government, with the name of the kingdom of 
which it once formed so small a proportion 
With a mockery of freedom a constitution was 
ordered to be prepared, a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and Niemcewicz was 
uominated president. Whatever could be done 
he did, but written constitutions are of little 
avail when no opposition can be offered to the 
unrestricted power of the reigning monarch. 
Poland has indeed a house of representatives, a 
nominal senate, but they have no power to 
enact or even to propose laws, no influence 
whatever in the state, and very little freedom 
of speech. Niemcewicz is the perpetual secre- 
tary of this senate, but as it does not meet 
oftener than once in three or four years, the 
office occupies but little of his time, which 
is still chiefly devoted to literature. His last 
public appearance was at the funeral of Kos- 
ciuszko, who was buried in the Cathedral of 
Cracow, beside the bodies of his fellow patriots 
Sobieski and Poniatowski. On this occasion 
Niemcewicz pronounced a funeral oration which 
is considered by his countrymen as a master- 
piece of eloquence and composition. He has 
written, besides, a history of the kings of Po- 
land, a history of the reign of Sigismond the 
Third, a collection of memoirs relating to the 
ancient history of Poland, a celebrated histori- 
cal romance, entitled John von Tenczyn, 
Fables and Tales, Kasimir the Great, a play, 
and several other theatrical pieces. All these 
are in the Polish language, a dialect of the 
Sarmatian, very little known by any but the 
natives of Poland. Of these the Jews are, as 
all our readers know, in the cities a very nume- 
rous body ; in the villages there are few, be- 
cause they never engage in agriculture. To 
reclaim these in some degree from the error of 
their ways, (not to convert them to Christi- 
anity, for that was justly deemed a hopeless 
case by any such means, but to expose the ab- 
surdities, the blasphemy, and detestable doc- 
trines of the Talmud, in both its grand divi- 
'ions of the Mischna and the Gemara,*) and 
Jo reform them from knavery and idleness, to 
honesty, industry, and the Old Testament — 

* The Mischna is a collection of the writings of the 
tttcient rabbins or father? of the Jewish church, made 
ln the second century of our era : the Gemara is a com- 
mentary on the Mischna, collected about a century 

j*ter, and abounding in more and greater absurdities 
"^ its predecessor. 



this was the purpose for which the tale was 
avowedly written. It was translated into 
German under the inspection of the author, 
who presented it in this dress to the present 
Editor, and he has given it to the British 
public as a vehicle for conveying a more full 
and complete view than could easily be afforded 
by any other means of the manners, morals, 
prejudices, and superstitions, of the people to 
which it relates. The fullest confidence we 
are assured may be. placed in the accuracy of 
the descriptions, and of the extracts from the 
Talmudic and Cabalistical writings, profane 
and senseless though they be. 

There is not much in the story. Moses, the 
father of Sarah, is a Jew of Warsaw, prin- 
cipally occupied in mercantile speculations, but 
deeply read in the Talmud, a firm believer in 
all its knaveries and nonsense. Levi is a young 
Jewish reformer, who having by a lucky acci- 
dent received a good education, seeks to bring 
back his brethren from the ravings of the 
Mischna and Gemara to the pure morality 
of the Old Testament. Being acquainted with 
Moees, he becomes the instructor of Sarah his 
daughter, her father gladly acquiescing in the 
arrangement, because it will save expense ; he 
thus has an opportunity of imbuing her mind 
with his own views and principles. The tale 
begins with a quarrel between Moses and Levi 
on the question whether it is the duty of a Jew 
to cheat Christians. The former, indignant 
with the latter for maintaining the negative of 
this question, breaks off all connexion with him, 
and removes his daughter from the risk of 
further contamination from these novel heresies, 
by carrying her from Warsaw to a frontier 
town which he conceives will likewise afford 
peculiarly favourable opportunities for smug- 
gling. A great deal of the subsequent plot 
hinges upon the efforts of Moses to alienate his 
daughter's affections from Levi, and to fix them 
upon Iankeil, a senseless rabbin, but revered by 
his Jew brethren, as an inspired prophet. After 
much severe persecution, the lovers are at 
length ■ united by the interference and protec- 
tion of- Count Tenczyn, a Christian, and the 
friend of Levi. 

The following striking picture of the manner 
of bringing up the Jewish youth, which occurs 
in one of the letters of Abraham, an enlight- 
ened Israelite, to Levi, the lover of Sarah, win 
be read with interest and surprise. 

" Our rabbins and elders have chiefly busied 
themselves in endeavouring to exclude from 
our youth all such information as might reach 
them, and in propagating among our young 
people such degrading views and principles as 
were most favourable to their own influence. 
Even at three years of age out children's heads 
are filled with stories of ghosts and apparitions. 
At four years the idea of a God is imparted to 
them, and at the same time it is inculcated that 
the Jews alone are His people, and that all 
others are despicable and accursed. At five 
years the boy is sent to a school, where he 
reads the books of Moses ; but he learns at the 
same time the commentaries filled with explica- 
tions of them, containing a multitude of injuri- 
ous prejudices. He is then taught Hebrew, 
and if he is either stupid or timid, blows are 
applied. His head becomes confused, and he 
learns by rote, for even the teacher scarcely 
ever understands the language. In his eighth 
year, being without any knowledge of the 
country or the inhabitants, he is tnught that 
the Jews are a great nation, and the Christians 



are to be hated, because they stand in the way 
of the Jews— do not adhere to the traditions of 

the elders — eat swine's flesh — do not observe 
the sabbath — and above all, are not circum- 
cised. Early in the morning the pupil must 
wash his hands, not for purposes of cleanliness, 
but to drive away the unclean spirits, who, 
during the night, fix themselves on the nails of 
his fingers. When he passes by a church and 
hears the sound of the organ or the singing, he 
must stop his ears lest such sounds should 
pollute his soul ; and in this way he becomes 
persuaded, that whoever is not a Jew, is worse 
than a demon. In the same year he begins to 
learn the Talmud, and is, though a child, 
lectured on marriages, and divorces, on the 
cleanness and uncleanness of females, and of 
the wars of animals. These lessons are conti- 
nued from morning to night, are often accom- 
panied by chastisement, such as may poison in 
the spring of life the minds of the young. As 
their years increase, the education proceeds; 
and if the parent perceives his son to be a dili- 
gent student, all his care and ambition are 
directed to make him a distinguished Talmudic 
scholar and a rabbin, in order that he may be 
able to mary advantageously. 

" In the twelfth year a girl of ten is brought 
to him, and he is ordered to marry her. After 
the ceremony he continues still a pupil, and at 
length becomes either a rabbin or a tradesman, 
or what is much more common, a mere idle 
loiterer. Except the most simple rules of 
arithmetic, he has been taught little that social 
life requires, and learnt only prejudices, absur- 
dities, and unextinguishable animosity." 

The whole book contains a great deal of 
similarly curious and interesting information 
respecting the notions, prejudices and practices 
of the Jewish people. The disapprobation of 
the objectionable tenets is- made always to pro- 
ceed from the mouths of Jews themselves, so 
as to imply the author's conviction that every 
enlightentd Israelite views these subjects in the 
same light that he dees, and his intention to 
expose to themselves rather than to those of a 
different belief, the enormity and ill conse- 
quences of those monstrous and detestable tra- 
ditions and practices by which they have mad* 
void the Word of God, as it is written in 
the Old Testament. 



The True Plan of a Living Temple; or Man 
considered in his proper relation to the or- 
dinary occupations and pursuits of life, if 
vols, post 8vo Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London-. 

Among the many gratifications which our 
position as sole arbiter of the Dublin Literary 
Gazette and president of our little republic of 
letters, affords us, not the least is the pleasure 
of hearing ourselves talked of ingood company, 
and, like the silent gentleman in the Spectator, 
gathering opinions of our merits from those 
who little suspect that the veritable Simon 
Pure is even then in the presence. Neverthe- 
less, we are necessarily sometimes doomed to 
bear the fate proverbially destined to listeners. 
Thus, we have heard ourselves once de- 
nounced by a tall swarthy gentleman in black, 
as a profane Jesuit, who, nnder the mask of a 
spurious liberalism, was seeking to sap the very 
foundations of society, and introduce popery 
in its blackest and most baneful form into the 
land ; and again, we have, listened with a 
complacent smile to a young gentleman in a new 



